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Surrendering to the Season 


For many of us, Christmas seems a 
mixed bag, not unlike the presents 
themselves that we receive. For 
every thoughtful gift we get, there 
is often a corresponding dud, 
perhaps a hot pink sweatshirt cov- 
ered in kittens or a macrame’ tis- 
sue box cover. You get the picture. 


As a kid, it was easy for me to 
“feel the spirit” of Christmas. In 
December, I was surrounded by all 
the things that triggered that now 
elusive warm and fuzzy Yuletide 
cheer: Our front door was 
adorned with a wreath; the 
entryway had a Twelve Days of 
Christmas wall hanging; the living 
room had a beautiful wooden 
nativity that Iam bound and 
determined to inherit (Note to 
siblings: take the silver and the 
jewelry but leave me the creche!); 
the family room held a huge tree 
topped with an angel; the kitchen 
was filled with holiday-shaped 
sugar cookies and the smell of 
wassail; and constantly played 
were those great 33 rpm records 
that you got at the gas station or 
ordered through K-Tel that had 
“various artists” singing one’s 
favorite carols (only now do I get 
the irony of Barbara Streisand 
singing “Silent Night”). And, of 
course, on Christmas morning my 
sole responsibility was to wake up 
and open gifts. 


I sometimes wonder why it was so 
easy as a kid to surrender to 
Christmas, yet now I must admit 
to feeling ambivalent. The reason 
seems to be that as a kid I took no 
responsibility for my Christmas 
experience but had the whole 
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by Heather Sundahl 


thing neatly orchestrated by my 
dear mother. Looking back, I can 
see that she went to great lengths 
to create for us kids a wonderful 
experience that was conducive to 
feeling much more like one of the 
Who’s Down in Whoville than like 
the mini-hearted Grinch. Of course 
I felt the Christmas spirit-- I wasn’t 
the one baking endless batches of 
cookies or hauling the artificial tree 
from storage or searching high and 
low for Baby That’a Way (for me) 
or a pink bike with a flowered 
banana seat and a basket with 
daisies (for my sister) or mailing 
goodies to missionaries or writing 
a humble yet humorous letter to be 
sent to 200 of one’s closest friends 
(never mind getting a decent photo 
to go with it). 


Now that I am on the other end, 
with two kids and a third due 
December 12, I struggle with ways 
to create a festive, cheery atmos- 
phere for my family but not to get 
so busy that I forget to feed my 
own Christmas appetite. I do still 
hunger for thickly frosted cookies 
in the shape of Rudolph and 
Frosty, and I love the smell of a 
freshly cut tree; but my deeper 
hunger is for the spiritual things 
that help me reflect on the Savior. 
“Do You Hear What I Hear?” 
never fails to move me; “The Tale 
of the Three Trees,” “The Happy 
Prince,” and St. Luke are essential 
readings on Christmas Eve; simple 
acts of charity are equally 
necessary, whether it’s donating a 
stuffed animal to Toys for Tots or 
taking treats to neighbors. I’m sure 
we all have specific rituals that are 
crucial to cutting through the 
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stress and tapping into the peace 
that is so elusive but so essential to 
a merry Christmas. 


Hopefully, while reading this 
issue, many of your own favorite 
Christmas memories will surface. 
Last year, we received a packet of 
writings from a Salt Lake group of 
writers — the Beacon Heights 
Writers’ Group — who have been 
sharing their writing with each 
other for over forty years. We 
adopted their annual tradition of 
producing a booklet of their 
writings at Christmas and decided 
to publish an issue of the paper 
devoted to Christmas. We are 
grateful to these women, not only 
for their fine contributions, but for 
giving us a chance to focus on such 
an important topic. The range of 
articles is wide: favorite Christmas 
memories; humorous anecdotes; a 
defense of fruitcake; spiritual 
awakenings. 


We have added to the offerings 
from this group articles, poems, 
and short stories from other 
contributors. Some are our 
favorites from past Exponents that 
we lovingly reprint here; others are 
newly-framed articles. Linda 
Kimball's “goodness gracious” 
wonderfully captures the struggle 
many of us have experienced since 
September 11. Ideally, this issue 
will serve as a catalyst for many of 
you who are also ambivalent about 
this time of year and this time in 
history. The phrase “Peace on 
Earth,” now more than ever, seems 
an appropriate anthem. 
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Who Told You You Could Still See the Star? 


Christmases get all rolled up into 
one so that I cannot remember 
which one it was, but somewhere 
back there was the Christmas I 
discovered the secret of the Star. 


In our ward, we had the usual 
Christmas program —a nativity 
scene made up of someone’s baby 
doll, cardboard animals, and a 
manger. Some little girl always felt 
special and chosen to be Mary and 
some little boy stood by her side, 
ceiving protective dignity to the 
scene but not quite understanding 
why. Someone’s mother always 
made a star, usually out of tinfoil 
and a garland from their 
Christmas tree. We compared it 
with last year’s; some of the 
children felt older and wiser by 
comparing it to the one the year 
before that. 


Those of us in the “very important 
musical background” sang “O 
Hush Thee, My Baby” with hesitat- 
ing loyalty to the piano. We tried 
to forget the games we'd played 
while practicing and honestly 
attempted to sound like angel 
voices echoing “asleep, asleep” to 
the child in the manger. We kept 
our eyes on the director and on the 
star and tried not to think of the 
soon-to-follow, but of course not 
very important, things like Santa 
Claus and candy and presents. 
Each year there were variations in 
these things, but each year it was 
also the same—the manger and 
baby Jesus, the same bathrobes, the 
same songs, and the star. Each year 
we brought to life in our hearts the 
nativity and wondered what it 
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by Lela Coons 


would have been like to have 
really been there. The comforting 
sameness, every year new again, 
brought with it a delicious 
excitement. 


Sometime during all this I found 
myself believing that each 
Christmas Eve one part of the 
miracle of Bethlehem reoccurred. 
The star had appeared over the 
manger when Jesus was born —it 
had guided the wisemen to the 
house where the baby was; the 
shepherds saw it; and I could see it 
if | went out and looked up. It was 
that simple. The main complication 
was that the sky had to be clear. 
Two years in a row it was cloudy, 
and no stars could be seen. Then 
came a clear day before Christmas. 
I was sure this was the night I 
would see the Star. 


I insisted that my sister Ona and | 
wait until after dark to take our 
eifts to our cousins, Isola and 
LouAnn. It was beautiful — beauti- 
ful and cold. The sky was a dark — 
velvet that looked like it must go 
up forever. The stars hung bright, 
thick, and so close that I could 
have stood on tiptoe and with one 
hand swooped across the sky and 
gathered an armful all at once. 
With so many there, it was impos- 
sible to pick out one special star. 


Our road had been plowed, but 
when we decided to cut across the 
schoolyard, we had to stay on the 
path made by those who always 
came down to school and church 
between the fields rather than over 
by the road. It was shorter and 


well walked. I was still light 
enough to walk on the crust 
formed on top, but sometimes my 
feet plopped through into the 
snow below. We didn’t wear 
pants, but our coats were long, and 
we had buckled overshoes that 
came halfway up our brown 
stockinged legs. It was hard to 
walk. I had to keep looking down 
to see where my feet were going 
while my eyes were trying to 
search the sky. 


Finally I gave up. I ran, my over- 
shoes plopping through the snow 
to catch up with Ona. Ona has 
always been so smart. She could 
do everything better than I could. 
Never in my life has she gotten 
mad at me, even when | did dumb 
things. I asked her which one was 
the Star. She turned around and 
asked, “Which star?” 


When I told her, she just looked at 
me, then said, “Who told you you 
could still see that star?” 


I said inside myself, “Nobody,” 
but she didn’t hear and it didn’t 
matter. She knew. She started to 
walk again and said, “Come on. 
It’s cold.” Then she stopped and 
turned around again and in her 
voice that has always had a special 
sound in it, said, “I don’t know 
anyone who has ever seen it.” 


I put my hand down into my 
pocket and felt the tissue-wrapped 
Jergen’s lotion that was on its way 
to LouAnn and hurried to catch 
up. It was cold. Then there was lots 
of noise. My feet were plopping 
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through the snow and inside I was 
yelling to myself, “I have seen it!” 
Last summer I had even dreamed 
about it. When I woke up, I was 
disappointed it was still July. | was 
all excited about Christmas and I 
would have to wait and we’d have 
to do all those other things first. 
But I had seen it. I knew just 


how it would feel to be tae Yo 


standing in the snow and 


look up and see it. I knew | Wp 


just how it would look—all 


shiny and large and pointed <3 


and straight up there a little /, \\ 
to the east. I didn’t need any- Th iN 
one to tell me it isn’t there! 


Then Ona was waiting, hold- : 


ing open the gate for me. 
“Are you all right?” 


“Sure,” I said. “I'll beat you 
to the porch,” and she let me 
beat her. 


Through the years, I’ve 

cherished the thought of 

looking up for the Star and 

then feeling deep down 

inside myself until I know 

how it feels to be seeing it. 

It’s inside me the same as it 

was over the stable because 

Jesus was born. Whenever some- 
one tells me that “Christmas is 
really for the children, you know,” 
I protest loudly. It isn’t! It’s for me, 
too! I love it all, every bit of it. I 
love the hustle and bustle of peo- 
ple shopping, the dime-store smell 
of Christmas. I like the way 
strangers are friendly and the inner 
excitement I feel and see in those 
around me. I sing the music—the 
church songs and the others. I love 
the way we bring down the 
Christmas things from the third 
floor and put them up all over the 
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house. I love the cooking and the 
baking and the eating. I love the 
sewing, the gluing, and the paint- 
ing. I love the wrapping, the giv- 
ing, and the getting. I love the spe- 
cial joy that spills out of my chil- 
dren with their whispers, their 
secrets, and their “needing to 


bh | / 
Py) 


speak with you privately.” It pleas- 
es me to watch them be the 
bathrobed shepherds, the Marys, 
the angels, and the wisemen. I’ve 
made the star for the manger and 
listened to them tell me it wasn’t as 
pretty as last year’s. And I tell 
them that the “musical background 
is very important.” The build-up 
mounts until by Christmas Eve one 
is torn between not being able to 
wait a minute longer and knowing 
that tomorrow it will be all over 
and we'll have to wait another 
whole year. And so it goes on. 


or 
ee 


When we think about it, it is no 
wonder that the thoughts and 
feelings that become stirred up in 
our hearts happen again year after 
year. I don’t believe it is totally 
because we have become condi- 
tioned by someone’s telling us over 
and over again until we are pro- 


yi Y grammed to respond that the 


_ © yeal celebration of Christmas 
_ is that Jesus was born. It is 
more than that. Much more. 
The coming of Jehovah to 
earth as Jesus Christ was a 
singular event much waited 
and planned for. We must 
have known about it when it 
happened. We must have 


(CMititiizgyy,e KNOWN about Bethlehem. 
wt aT Si, id, Certainly we knew about 


#1) Mary, chosen as young girls 

1.4 for generations knew in their 
, : secret hearts that some day a 
virgin would be, who would 


4 nc bear a son and call his name 


Immanuel. We were in heav- 
en when hosts by the multi- 

s* tudes sang praises to God and 
bore witness of his love and 
good will to men on earth. 
Some of us may have watched 
the Nephites as they began to 
be astounded when no night 
came. When the Lord was 
born, Heaven and earth touched: 
angels and shepherds, lambs and 
star. Surely such a singular event — 
waited for, predicted, watched for, 
heralded by the heavens and a new 
star —could not be forgotten. 


Lena Dibble 


When we left the spirit world, a 
veil was drawn. We came in tiny 
little bodies with fresh minds to an 
earth strange to us after eternities 
as spirits. But this, the birth of our 
Lord and Savior — this, I think, we 
did not quite forget. At Christmas- 
continued on p. 6 
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Star continued from page 5 


time, something deep within us, 
something almost imperceptible, 
remembers. There are those spe- 
cial times when we stop and, 
deep within our souls, we 
remember and we feel a spiritual 
awe, something of what we felt 
on that night long ago when in 
Bethlehem the Son of God was 
born. During these moments, we 
feel we're on the threshold of 
reaching out and touching heav- 
en even as heaven touched earth 
on that night. In reaching out and 
drawing those we love near for 
Christmas, we experience the 
reaching out kind of love of the 
Father who sent his son to earth 
that we might have eternal life. 


Yearly we contemplate the birth. 

It can come in such a tidy little 
package: a young mother about to 
give birth, a loyal and loving hus- 
band who will be the earthly father 
to the Son of God. They are travel- 
ing and tired and go with disap- 
pointment from place to place. A 
stable in a cave among beasts of 
burden becomes the birth place. 
Those who come to welcome the 
baby are shepherds who came as 
bidden by angels. They find a new 
baby in the tenderest of family 
situations. Who can resist feeling 
something with such a story? By 
itself it would be enough to make 
us pause and think. But if it stirs 
us enough to know that this birth 
was of Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, then we are moved towards 
that which becomes important to 
us. His first coming becomes more 
meaningful to us because we know 
that He will come again. His first 
coming reminds us of his second 
coming. It is after we have the joy 
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that comes from knowing the baby 
born in Bethlehem was the Son of 
God that we know that He is alive 
now. It is when we feel the 
strength of His love for us and 
reciprocate by loving others ina 
similar manner that we begin to 
understand the gift the Father gave 
us when He sent His Son. It is 
when we feel our own weaknesses 
that we have need of the strength» 
that comes from the repentance He 
made possible and we feel the 
healing power of forgiveness in 
our approach to Him and begin to 
understand the newness of His 
sacrifice and love for us. 


Just as the heavens and earth 
waited for his first coming, we 
wait and pray for his second. The 
future of his second coming fills us 
with hope and gives the present 
more meaning. But how well I 
remember the fears I used to 
harbor about the end of the world 
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and the coming of the Savior. The 
books in our bookcase behind the 
door had ever so many predic- 
tions of how difficult and even 
bloody the last days would be 
that I became resentful and fear- 
ful about it all. My MIA teachers 


_ told us how lucky we were to be 


living in the last days. I did not 
feel lucky. I felt that God was 
unfair to make it happen while | 
was young and untried. I knew 
of my secret weaknesses and had 
faith that, given time, I could bet- 
ter account for myself. The only 
times I tried to talk about it, I felt 
very misunderstood, so I never 
talked to anyone about it again. I 
just prayed lots. 


When I was fourteen, I went to 
Uncle Fred for my patriarchal 
blessing. When he placed his large 
bony hands on my head, they 
shook with power. The first thing 
he told me was that if I obeyed the 
commandments taught by my par- 
ents, I would live a long time on 
the earth and be of good cheer. I 
felt the old fears and resentments 
slip away and was flooded with a 
calm peace and hope that has 
never left me. I knew that the Lord 
was the only one who knew about 
my fears and that he had told 
Uncle Fred what to say. 


Since that time, I have felt an - 
excitement and a longing for the 
second coming over and over 
again. I have no illusions about my 
preparation; I need more time. But 
I am learning to look inside and 
think and feel about the stars and 
hopes of my life. 


And now, I stand often in my 
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Easter Thoughts at Christmas 


“Did you think mother was never 
coming?” I murmured to my 
weeks-old Daniel, whose cries had 
been drowned out by my vacuum 
cleaning in the next room. 
“Mommy is never far away,” | 
promised. “You must learn not to 
be so afraid. She'll always come.” 


And even as I said it, I knew it was 
a lie. Mother will be there most of 
the time, I suppose, while Daniel is 
young. But not always. Sometimes 
there will be Danny’s father. 
Sometimes there will be a sitter. 
Sometimes, though I couldn't 
imagine the circumstances, there 
may be a stranger. Or no one. 


No, never! my mind objected. 
Never no one. Childhood’s stories 
and songs came flooding back, full 
of assurances that someone is 
always there, even “when mother 
perhaps will have gone away.” 
Teach faith, then, to my babe, 

and trust. Trust that God will 
always hear his prayers and soothe 
his cries. 


And as I thought that, I knew that 
it, too, was a lie. For though God’s 
immortality could fill gaps where a 
mother’s mortality would leave a 
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children’s bedrooms at night and 
look down at them, abandoned in 
peaceful sleep. I cover a foot that 
has a long way yet to walk and 
touch a hand that will do many 
things. I smooth the hair on a head 
and wonder at the fears and 
doubts inside. I look at bodies, 
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by Maureen Ursenbach Beecher 


space, He would not always come 
running when the vacuum 
cleaner’s noise left His child afraid. 


Bethlehem’s child was no excep- 
tion. In her ponderings, Mary must 
have wondered at the special 
privilege awaiting her baby boy. 
Angels, it was said, would attend 
him. God would surely be always 
nearby, his whisperings teaching, 
directing, assuring the mortal Son 
with immortal understanding. She 
must have felt a confidence most 
mothers lack as she and her protec- 
tor Joseph prepared for the long 
journey out of danger. The Father 
would surely guard him, she must 
have thought, here in Bethlehem, 
or in heathen Egypt or, please 
God, back home in Galilee. This 
was His Son, heir to the Father’s 
greatness and power. God would 
never leave his child alone in this 
dark and danger-filled world. 


But Bethlehem’s faith was 
Golgotha’s lie, and Mary learned 
it. That awesome moment when 
she would see her son, raised on a 
cross far from her power to com- 
fort, cry to his Father: “Why hast 
thou forsaken me?” And receive 
no answer. But into the vacancy 


strong and healthy, that have 
grown larger since last night. How 
I love their faces, small and beauti- 
ful. I know some of their joys and 
their hopes, and I try to tell them 
of mine. They sleep and I stand 
there and, with the same trusting 
faith of a young girl looking for a 


around his essential solitude 
would come strength of his own, 
power generated by his now 
proven Godhood, to perform by 
himself that which from the begin- 
ning was to be exacted of him. The 
redemption of man, by man neces- 
sitated, by Man accomplished. 


And Mary witnessed it. Perhaps I, 
too, will be forced to see a time, 
Daniel, when you must rise 
beyond my assurances, beyond my 
ability to cradle your head in the 
bend of my neck. When the God I 
have taught you to love and to 
trust will leave you, saying, “This 
you must do yourself, my son.” 


So I will teach you, Daniel. Trust 
me, but learn that I may be far 
away when you call. Trust God, 
but know that He may not answer. 
Trust yourself, and learn that in 
those moments when no one 
answers you are learning sonship. 


For eternity will demand that of all 
of us: that we prove by the 
solitude of Calvary our right to the 
joys of Bethlehem. * 


Reprinted from the December 1976 
issue of Exponent II (Vol. III, No. 2). 


star and finding it within herself, I 
sense Uncle Fred’s hands on my 
head, and I say, upward through 
the night, “Come soon!” #& 


Reprinted from the December 1976 
issue of Exponent II (Vol. III, No. 2) 
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It was cold the night I ran away 
from home. Cold as only January 
can be—a damp, cheerless cold 
that made me go back into the 
house for mittens and a fleece 
headband before pointing the car 
toward a frozen lake in western 
Maryland. There, in a house 
overlooking the lake, I would 
spend the next few days alone, 
surrounded only by the skeletons 
of shivering oak trees. 


It was my gift to myself, a present 
on the eve of my fifty-third 
birthday. 


On the two-hour drive separating 
me from the husband and family I 
love, I think about the past 
months. October had brought the 
death of a lifelong friend from 
colon cancer and the diagnosis of 
prostate cancer in my husband. 
November had brought an intense 
search for treatments, doctors, and 
hospitals. December had brought 
surgery and convalescence and 
uncertainty against a backdrop of 
cheerful chaos as the house filled 
up with adult children and in-laws 
and grandchildren home for the 
Christmas holidays. 


January had brought fatigue. I felt 
tired and out of sorts and too 
dispirited to do anything about it. | 
longed for something that would 
give me a fresh start. And even 
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[Helen Candland Stark Essay Contest Honorable Mention 


Confessions of a Runaway 


by Cherie Taylor Pedersen 


though my children are grown and 
I’ve shed many of the demands 
that once snatched the hours, my 
days remain full. I write, tend 
grandchildren, teach Sunday 
school and adult education classes, 
exercise, diet, take classes towards 
a master’s degree, prepare meals, 
keep house, pay bills, surf the net, 
try another diet, check up on 
children, mother, sister, friends. 
These are the pieces that give 
shape and meaning to the puzzle 
of my life. But, invariably, there 
are too many of them. I thought 
that middle age would bring the 
skills I need to make them fit 
together. It hasn't. 


What middle age has brought 
instead is a greater awareness of 
my needs and an increased ability 
and willingness to meet them. 
What I needed most when the 
Christmas tree came down and my 
husband regained sufficient health 
to return to work was a retreat 
from the world. But how to explain 
that to my family? 


I take the easy way out, telling 
them — truthfully — that I need to 
do research for the book I’m plan- 
ning to write about the lake, that I 
need to look at carpet to replace 
the worn stuff in our house there. 
What I don’t add is that I need to 
shed the roles I play in their lives, 
if only for a little while, and be 


only me. What I don’t say is that I 
need time off for good behavior. 


Anne Morrow Lindbergh, author 
of Gift from the Sea, would under- 
stand. Writing nearly fifty years 
ago about the need for quiet time 
alone, she said, “If women were 
convinced that a day off or an hour 
of solitude was a reasonable 
ambition, they would find a way 
of attaining it. As it is, they feel so 
unjustified in their demand that 
they rarely make the attempt.” 


Nor, she acknowledged, does the 
world understand the need to be 
alone. Not feeling well is an 
acceptable reason to pass on social 
obligations. Wanting to be alone 
to meditate on the cracks in the 
ceiling, to dance naked in the hall, 
to read a book solely for entertain- 
ment, is not. “Solitude is un- 
American,” wrote Erica Jong in 
Fear of Flying. It conjures up 
hermits of questionable character 
and mad men intent on anarchy. I 
plan my retreat and go anyway. 


It’s dark when | arrive. No lights 
are on in the few vacation houses 
sharing the snowy lane that con- 
nects us. It is, after all, off-season 
and mid-week to boot. Nearby ski 
slopes will lure some of our 
neighbors come the weekend, 

but on this night their houses 
stand empty. 
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I park the car, being careful to 
avoid the thick swathe of ice 
covering the blacktop just beyond 
the front door. I have no one but 
myself to rely on if I get stuck. 
Here, where the annual snowfall 
typically exceeds that of Anchor- 
age, Alaska, the locals may learn to 
cope with spinning tires on icy 
mornings, but it’s a skill I’ve yet to 
master. Instead, I choose a plowed 
area several feet from the house 
and step out into the blackness. 


Silence envelopes me. The few 
stars overhead stand their watch 
with unblinking calm. I inhale, 

a sharp shock to the lungs, and 
turn the key in the lock, anxious to 
step inside. 


The house, once the property of a 
Catholic monk, became ours two 
years ago when timing and 
circumstance brought us to Deep 
Creek Lake, an area where Indians 
once hunted buffalo and escapees 
like me now hunt lake and woods 
and mountains for sport and 
relaxation. Set high on a bank 
surrounded by oak and hemlock, 
our tree house welcomes friends 
and family and strangers with its 
panoramic views of earth and sky 
and water. Tonight it is mine alone 
to savor. 


I turn on the lights, push up the 
thermostat, bring in suitcase, 
computer, groceries, and books. 
But it feels strange, eerie even. | 
feel displaced, at odds with my 
surroundings. I miss my husband. 
Without the presence of another 
human being, the house is less 
friendly. I turn on the TV, surfing 
from one channel to the next, turn 
it off again, flip on the radio. Any- 
thing to dispel the quiet. I hadn’t 
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counted on pushing my way 
through lonely to find my center. 


There are small annoyances to 
cope with also— annoyances 
caused by renters from the 
previous weekend. Dishes put 
back in strange places, a fry pan 
still greasy from someone’s 
breakfast, a missing remote control 
to the TV. I can’t sit down until I 
have washed the pan, returned 
dishes to their rightful cupboard, 
unearthed the remote. A classic 
case of obsessive compulsion? Or 
just the need to reclaim my home 
from the strangers who last 
inhabited it? 


The familiar tasks of housekeeping 
bring comfort. I put out towels, 
make up the bed, unpack my 
suitcase. On other visits, clothes 
stay in the suitcase. This time, I put 
them into drawers — underwear 
here, sweaters there. I am nesting. 
Preparing to give birth. To what, I 
can only imagine. 


It’s late when I finally go to bed. I 
am a night owl married to a lark. 
That was a problem in the early 
years of our marriage. My husband 
didn’t like going to bed alone, but I 
relished the precious hours after 
children had gone to sleep and 
relinquished them reluctantly. The 
need for solitude is particularly 
compelling for mothers of young 
children. Minutes to oneself are 
rare, never mind hours, and 
overshadowing them always is the 
realization that one is on borrowed 
time, indebted always to hus- 
bands, grandparents, friends, or 
sitters for the “favor” of a reprieve. 
Yes, there are men these days who 
are equally involved in the care of 
their young, but they’re usually 


the ones we read about in maga- 
zines. Childcare is still the domain 
of women, and time off is a luxury. 


Those days for me are long past. | 
no longer need to stay up late to 
read or write or bathe without 
interruptions, but old habits are 
hard to break. Here, at least, I am 
free from the litany of “shoulds” 
that clutter my head at home, that 
tell me I should go to bed when 
my husband does, that I should 
start my day by a certain time each 
morning, that I should bend my 
life to fit the needs and expecta- 
tions of others. Alone, I stretch out 
on a bed overlooking the lake, 
fitting not one but two pillows to 
my body. Despite the lateness of 
the hour, sleep doesn’t come easi- 
ly. The roar of a snowmobile skim- 
ming across the ice followed by 
another and then another shatters 
the silence. Some mother’s sons, no 
doubt, giving reason to her fear for 
their safety. What makes them 
think the ice will hold? I close my 
eyes, think of my own sons. When 
I open them again, it is morning. 


A gray day. I peel an orange and 
stand eating it at the sliding door 
that opens out onto an upper deck. 
Defrocked evergreens, bereft of 
snow, brighten a landscape 
painted in monochromatic hues of 
white and silver. Snow still covers 
the deck and frozen lake, but it’s 
old snow, crusted snow, snow that 
easily holds my weight when I 
step out onto it. 


Footprints, fossils from another 
day, move across the deck. I study 
them, then notice other tracks, 
animal tracks, similar to ones I had 
noticed on my walk through 
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the woods earlier that morning. A 
large dog maybe? But pets other 
than our own are not allowed here. 
I bend to examine a print more 
closely. Four front toes surround a 
cushioned pad. Claws extend from 
the toes, pointed claws. Bear? But 
bears hibernate in winter — don’t 
they? 


No, I later learn from a park 
ranger. Black bears, now number- 
ing in the hundreds in Garrett 
County, only go into partial hiber- 
nation, waking to scout for food 
when they are hungry. “They’re 
timid, though,” he tells me. “They 
don’t attack unless provoked.” 


Even so, the thought of a bear 
exploring on my deck is unnerv- 
ing. I’m questioning my need to be 
alone, especially when I go out to 
the woodpile beyond the house 
that evening to chop kindling, a 
skill I mastered —sort of —as a 
Girls’ Camp leader before being 
demoted to Gospel Doctrine teach- 
er. Whacking logs into pieces small 
enough to start a fire, I glance over 
my shoulder from time to time, 
just to make sure there are no dark 
eyes watching me. I think of the 
women who pioneered this table- 
land and feel an odd kinship. Bears 
were the least of their challenges. 
Besides, with an ax, I’m armed and 
dangerous. It’s the bear, not me, 
who should be afraid. 


I head into the house, a load of 
wood in my arms, pleased with 
my self-sufficiency. Another 
reason to embrace solitude. In my 
usual habitat, 1am a wimp, relying 
on the males in my life to build the 
fires, start the cars, fix the pipes. 
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Taking care of myself is empower- 
ing. The fire I build is as fine as 
any built by my husband. I eat 
leftovers brought from home, a 
simple supper of corn chowder 
and fruit, then settle down, first 
with a book and then a rented 
video —a chick flick, chosen to 
entertain no one but myself. I call 
home once, to see how things are 
going and to report a gutter prob- 
lem that we'll have to deal with 
when the weather warms. It’s nice 
to hear my husband’s voice. But 
tonight I’m content to be alone. 


I am aware, as | look into the fire, 
that one day solitude may not be a 
choice. On actuarial tables, at least, 
my sex gives me years denied my 
husband. And then there is the 
difference in our ages. He was a 
missionary in France, a boy no 
longer, when | celebrated my 
thirteenth birthday. But life is full 
of surprises. He may outlive me by 
many years. The cancer appears to 
be gone and his habits are healthy 
ones. Nevertheless, the possibility 
of widowhood is very real. How 
does solitude feel when it is not 
voluntary? 


My mother was widowed at sixty- 
four. One of my closest friends 
never married. Another divorced 
after raising six children. They 
teach me about the other side of 
solitude, a solitude that can 
unbalance rather than center and 
wound rather than heal. The 
empty house, the single place 
setting, the sole responsibility — 
these too are part of solitude. 


Tonight we nod in passing, these 
new acquaintances and I, fully 


aware that our rendezvous is 
temporary, but one day we may be 
permanent companions. If I em- 
brace them now, will they be less 
fearsome in the future? For learn- 
ing to be alone, I’m convinced, is a 
skill like any other. It must be 
practiced like an instrument whose 
strangeness wears off only after 
many hours of scales and exer- 
cises. Only then can we hear the 
music that was always beneath the 
surface, waiting to be released. 


I finish the day with a dip in the 
hot tub. No need for a bathing suit. 
Even if they were in residence, 
which they’re not, the neighbors 
on either side could never detect 
my naked body in the darkness. 
Not that it’s any reason to get out 
the binoculars. I think momen- 
tarily of the tracks on the deck and 
conjure up an imaginary headline 
in next week’s local paper: Nude 
Woman Mauled In Hot Tub by 
Hungry Bear. Okay. It’s a 
possibility. Every fear in life is a 
possibility. But tonight I refuse to 
give in to it. Tonight I renounce 
fear, embrace courage. I also turn 
on the jets, just to make sure. The 
churning waters are enough to 
give any creature pause. 


I lie back and look at the stars, pin 
pricks of light against a darkened 
sky. Words that refuse to be put 
away when the holiday is past 
come to mind. Silent night, holy 
night, all is calm, all is bright. lam 
in America, not Austria, nearly 
two centuries after Joseph Mohr 
wrote his carol recounting the 
birth of a baby. The sky above my 
head connects me to another time, 
another continent. It connects me 
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to the baby, now grown and 
watching over me—a speck in the 
universe, to be sure, but one whose 
needs are known. 


The mind rejects that truth. The 
universe is too vast. Worlds with- 
out number whirling about in time 
and space. People can get lost in 
such a universe. But I’m not lost to 
the creator of my spirit. Such 
knowing comes when the heart is 
quiet. I don’t know how I know. I 
only know that I do. 


Morning brings 
awareness of 
another kind. My 
time alone is going 
quickly. I pull out a 
notebook. Find a 
pen. Make a list of 
places to go, things 
to do. Visit the 
carpet store, the 
library, the historical 
society. Talk to the 
realtor, the cleaning lady, a carpen- 
ter. There’s an antique store I want 
to explore. And a new gift shop 
that might have some prints for 
the wall. And what about that 
hike? For $5 I can rent snowshoes 
at the state park. If I hurry, I can 
do it before the rain comes. 


The day, barely started, shrivels 
before me. Isn’t this what I was 
supposed to leave behind? If not 
the goals, then the urgency to 
accomplish them? The agenda, at 
least, is mine. Here there are no 
other schedules or desires to 
accommodate. I can go where | 
want, stay as long as I want, come 
back for lunch or not. Or I can bag 
it all and go to a matinee. It 
matters to no one, no one but me. 
I think of my daughters, young 
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mothers both, and feel a pang of 
guilt. They are the ones in need of 
a break, not I. What they wouldn’t 
give for even one day to do as they 
pleased. I push the thought away. 
Didn’t I hang out in the trenches 
for twenty-five years? Didn’t I pay 
my dues? Their turn will come, 
sooner than they think. Besides, 
there has to be some consolation 
prize for sagging bodies and 
eraying hair. 


The promised rain begins as snow, 
then turns wet as the day wears 


on. When the stores and library 
close, I find myself across the 
street from the Hometown Café, 
still festive in white Christmas 
lights. I think of the meager offer- 
ings in my refrigerator and debate 
dinner choices. Eating alone in a 
place offering more than burgers 
and fries may not be the equiva- 
lent of fending off bears, but it 
comes close. In the end, hunger 
wins out. I pass on the chicken 
fried steak and order an omelet. 
The waitress is friendly. No one 
stares. I study shelves loaded with 
artifacts from another era and 
eavesdrop without remorse. 
Solitude, even for a little while, 
whets the appetite for 
conversation. People know each 
other here. They talk about 
someone’s hospitalization, a 


shopping trip to Washington, D.C. 
They laugh. Nod in greeting. Wave 
goodbye. I’m full when I leave, 
and not just from omelet. 


Home again, this time to a neigh- 
bor’s light. Tomorrow is Friday. 
Time for the weekend crowd. They 
swell the restaurants and video 
stores and ski slopes. They come in 
pairs or in packs. Few ever come 
alone. 


It’s still raining. I build another 
fire, change into a nightgown, 
transcribe notes into 
the computer on a 
desk in the kitchen. 
It’s been a busy day, 
a productive day, a 
day to appease the 
part of me still figur- 
ing out the equation 
between doing and 
being. Perhaps I 
need to meditate on 
the words of a 
French philosopher named E.M. 
Cioran: “Alone, even doing noth- 
ing, you do not waste your time,” 
he wrote in his book, The New 
Gods. “No encounter with yourself 
can be altogether sterile; some- 
thing necessarily emerges, even if 
only the hope of some day meeting 
yourself again.” 


What has come out of this time 
alone for me? A start, certainly, on 
fitting together the pieces of my 
soul that cry out for realignment. 
The process is far from finished, 
but solitude is the tool I needed 
most to begin. To continue the 
journey, I need another tool — 
community: touch and laughter 
and thoughts other than my own 
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goodness gracious 


Christmas in a Changed World 


It’s a challenge to be jolly. I’m 
trying to think Christmas, to think 
mistletoe and holly. The assign- 
ment is here, and I am committed 
to it. But today —a beautiful 
autumn day less than a month past 
September 11th—I wonder how I 
will feel when Christmas arrives. 
Everything has changed. 


To look at Central Street in my 
town of Evanston, Illinois, this 
October day you'd think it was the 
4th of July. Banners and bunting 
festoon every building, every flag 


pole. You have to understand what | 


the 4th of July is like in Evanston. 
It is huge, gaudy, and outrageous. 
People set out lawn chairs along 
the parade route a week in 


advance, and heaven help the soul | 
who infringes on someone’s staked | 


out territory. Our parade has 
Klezmer bands and veterans and 


gay rights activists and Mothers of | 


Multiples and the Jesse White 
Tumblers and costumed theatrical 
groups on stilts and some lone 
woman who dresses up in a red 
white and blue nightie with an 
enormous fake bald eagle on her 
head. Many parade watchers sport 
jiggling star headbands or some 
other goofy patriotic accouterment. 


Today everyone’s in the red-white- 
and-blue mood, but we steer clear 
of goofy. It would be like wearing 
a clown nose to a funeral. By the 
time Christmas comes, will we be 
fully back in the red and green 
mood? Will we have followed the 
counsel to boost the economy and 
buy, buy, buy? Will we have the 
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stamina to sing “Grandma Got 
Run Over by a Reindeer” or will 
we stay mum until New Year's, 
when we can sing that melancholy 
Tennyson lyric, “. . . the year is 
dying in the night, ring out wild 
bells, and let him die.” 


Photograph by Darlyne Murawski_ 


But I will not write a gloomy piece 
about Christmas. I will sit and 
think about mistletoe and holly 
until something cheery strikes me. 


And already it has. Holly. That’s 
my sister’s name. I see her smiling 
in photographs on my desk, and I 
celebrate our shared years of mis- 
chief and memory. Her name, 
Holly Lou, was the concoction of 
‘50s parents who loved their 
dimpled daughter but who must 
not have foreseen all the “Holly 
Lou Ya” jokes she’d have to 


endure. Today, Holly (a flight 
attendant) is alive and well and a 
distinct Hallelujah in my life. 


Let’s try Christmas carols. What do 
they bring to mind? Angels we 
have heard on high goes one. I 
recall driving in the Boston area on 
my way to the Exponent retreat on 
September 21st. At the airport, I 
saw men in black uniforms toting 
rifles inside and dozens of state 
police cars parked outside. As I 
drove, I listened to National Public 
Radio with the fixated interest I 
had developed over the previous 
ten days. Weighed by the psycho- 
logical debris, I sagged in the dri- 
ver’s seat until I rounded a turn on 
Route 2 near my old town of 
Belmont. There, up ahead, 
sparkling gold in the afternoon sun 
was none other than the angel 
Moroni! “Hello! Hello!”I yelled in 
my rental car. “How long have 
you been there!?” 


As it turned out, Moroni had been 
put up that very afternoon. Legal 
battles behind it, the steeple and 
the angel went up on September 
21st in commemoration of 
Moroni's first visit to Joseph Smith 
on September 21, 1823. (Steeples 
went up in Nauvoo and the 
Netherlands that day as well.) A 
photographer for the Boston Globe 
captured the steeple dangling from 
a crane next to the Boston temple’s 
boxy form. There it was in the 
paper the next day surrounded by 
articles about beefed up security 
and imminent anxieties. In the 
Metro section and on Route 2 amid 
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erim present realities was a golden 
messenger of hope and eternity, 
the angel I had heard on high. 


A phrase struck me deeply in one 
of the many conversations I heard 
in the aftermath of September 11th. 
Did I hear it at the retreat? Was it 
on Oprah? Was it Maya Angelou 
or Marianne Williamson... or my 
friend Mary Anne Foley. The 
phrase I recall was that this event 
has given us “rapt attention to one 
another’s existence.” 


I know exactly what that means! 
That, of course, is why Christmas- 
tide holly draws me to my sister. It 
is why I e-mailed so many friends 
and called loved ones in New York 
and spoke to my children at col- 
lege several times a day. It is why I 
suddenly cared for all the strang- 
ers in line in front of me at the gro- 
cery store. No price on that item? 
No problem — take all the time you 
need to check it. I’m just so glad 
you're here, whoever you are. 


It is why I felt a pang of remorse 
last week when some speeder cut 
me off from the right hand lane, 
and I snapped in my surliest tones 
that he was “an over-eager twit.” I 
don’t want that rapt and compas- 
sionate attention to fade. I don’t 
want to fall back into old habits of 
annoyance and grumpiness toward 
the inevitable over-eager twits who 
will always be with us. 


Being fond of wordplay, I hear a 
Christmas spin in that phrase. 
Christmas provides us an opportu- 
nity to demonstrate “wrapped 
attention to one another’s exis- 
tence.” So yes, it is our patriotic 
duty to buy, buy, buy. To boost 
our economy, to carry on with our 
lifestyles — fine tuned and less 
innocent as they may now be. Our 
physical gifts are visible symbols 
of our deepest feelings. They can’t 
convey it all, but they convey 
something. 


And another Christmas 
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to point the way. The challenge 
always is to keep the two in 
balance. Too much solitude is as 
damaging to the spirit as the 
incessant clamor of community. I 
need both, in measured doses, to 
find my center. 


It’s snowing the morning | pack to 
go home. The forecast on the radio 
calls for six to eight inches by 
day’s end. If I leave early, I can 
make it over the mountain before 
the worst of it hits. I don’t want to 
leave. I want to be snowbound. To 
savor the gift of one more day. But 
there is a concert to attend and a 
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Sunday school lesson to prepare. 
Lives can’t be put on pause forev- 
er. Sooner or later, it’s time to push 
the play button and move forward. 


When the trunk is full, sweep 
snow from the car, hoping it can 
make it up the unplowed lane 
leading to the main road. Mine are 
the only footsteps in sight. I follow 
them one more time to the house 
and lock the door, knowing that 
others will open it before I come 
again. I leave a silent blessing, on 
the house and those who will 
inhabit it, then turn to go, at peace. 
I am part of the quiet that 


connection. There He is in the 
manger in the hay in the Middle 
East, which even at that time was 
troubled and tortured. Bound in 
His swaddling bands, He was and 
is and is to come God’s wrapped 
Attention to our existence. 


I may not be in the mood for 
“Grandma Got Run Over by a 
Reindeer” this Christmas, but | 
will sing these lyrics: 


He came down to earth from heaven, 
who is God and Lord of all, and his 
shelter was a stable, and a cradle was 
a stall . 


And, the next week, moving from 
melancholy to its final major 
chord, I will sing these words with 
fresh and deeper meaning: 


Ring in the valiant ones and free, the 
larger heart, the kindlier hand. Ring 
out the darkness of the land; nee in 
the Christ that ts to be. % 


surrounds me, silent and timeless 
as the falling snow. *& 


Cherie, an honorable mention winner 
in this year’s personal essay contest, 
lives in Mercersburg, PA, where she 
works as a freelance writer and editor 
and is working on a master’s degree in 
writing. She has four children and 
four grandchildren. She also has an 
original t-shirt from the very first 
Exponent retreat (the “cold one”) — 
but not the garbage bag she used to 
keep warm! She'd love to start an 
Exponent retreat in the mid-Atlantic 
area and wants to hear from potential 
participants at pedersen@cvn.net. 
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A Chistmas Carol 
for 1880 


See the shepherds while they keep 
Watch, at midnight’s sacred hour, 

From their drowsy vigils leap, 
Roused by a resistless power. 


Lo! the clouds are o’er them riven, 
Gleams the sky with glory’s blaze! 
Nearer come the hosts of Heaven, 


While the watchers, wondering, gaze. 


Speechless, rapt in admiration, 
List the while the angels tell 

That the Christ, the World’s salvation, 
Deigns indeed with men to dwell. 


List, they to the wondrous story, 
On that holy Christmas morn, 

That the Prince of Peace and glory 
Was in Bethlehem’s Manger born. 


Heavenly legions swell the praises 
Of the Child Emmanuel. 

“Glory unto God the Highest,” 
“Peace on earth to men good will.” 


Is it not a holy anthem? 
Fitting for the Saints to sing? 
Generous wishes let us chant them, 
E’en as praises to our King. 


Let us say “A Merry Christmas,” 
From our hearts to friend and foe, 

Heavenly hosts will thus assist us 
Pride and hate to overthrow. 


Narrow feelings, let them perish; 
Christ’s own law of love fulfill; 

Let us nobly strive to cherish — 
Unto all the world good will. 


Emily Hill Woodmansee 


Woman's Exponent 
15 December 1880 
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Christmas Offering 


I close my eyes in prayer and try to see 

Thy listening omnipresence on a throne; 

To see the more-than-whiteness and to hear 
Celestial spheres and hosts combine to sing 
A worthy harmony to Thy great love. 

I know that Thou must dwell in such a place, 
But my Earth-laden heart cannot find Thee 
In any setting closed to mortal eyes. 


My prayerful mind must turn to Bethlehem: 

The rough-soft hair and breathing warmth of cattle, 
The pain and blood of birth’s grip on a womb, 

The peace of a newborn, eternal child. 

These things I know. I know the smell of hay, 

The sleep of a new mother, a new babe. 

Although I search through all the realms of Heaven, 
I kneel beside a manger to find Thee. 


Lisa Bolin Hawkins 
Reprinted from the Winter 1981 
issue of Exponent II (Vol. 7, No. 2) 


Mary's Song 
Luke 1:45-55 


My soul is a white-winged bird 
Soaring through the glory of morning-sky, 
Singing its song to the wind and the sea. 


My heart dances to the music of joy, 
Whirls with gladness for God’s grace, | 
Leaps with love for the Light of the World. 


My womb grows ripe with gratitude 
For by Condescension, I have conceived 
The Heel that bruises the Serpent’s head. 


Ann Edwards Cannon 
Reprinted from the Winter 1980 
issue of Exponent II (Vol. VI, No. 2) 
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The COonder of Snow 


The wonder of snow! Soft pillows and swirls, 

A milky-white blanket that stretches and curls 

O’er all the sharp corners, o’er old sheds and fences, 

O’er valleys and farms, surprising our senses 

With lacy white sprays and lawns swept in gyres, 

And gently-draped garlands of telephone wires; 
And down by the pond, a gray, rolling mist 


Pulls up the covers; earth’s tucked in and kissed. 


The wonder of snow! The wind scatters and sifts 

Miraculous crystals that pile into drifts, 

Rounding off angles, smoothing rough edges 

Of tools left in alleys, old tires, untrimmed hedges, 

Flakes fall in soft folds to blot up the stain 

Of matted brown leaves and soot mixed with rain; 
And down in the town are footsteps no more; 


The tire tracks are gone; the world’s fresh and pure. 


The wonder of Christ! His enveloping love, 

His mantle enfolds us to bless and to smooth 

Away all our burdens. He’ll soften our sorrow, 

Remove all the blemish, make whole on the morrow, 

Diminish the hardship. He’ll change and restore, 

Forgive all the flaws, see the soul fresh and pure. 
And in contrite hearts imperfections erase 


Through the gift of His gentle, astonishing grace. 


Dorothy S. Andersen 
Beacon Heights Writers’ Group 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


* 
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Christmas ve 


Captive on the crinkled edge of childhood, 
Nudging through impatient sighs I see 

Your packaged promises of morning 

Whose undoing will so disenchant you, Tree. 


Your predecessors willow here like fires 
Each an embered year whose poignant glow 
Tinsels me to Grace and rare acceptance 
For this night, at least, of all I need to know. 


I tissue in your branches somehow hoping 

Your pagan warmth can help me to be sure 

That Bethlehem bequeathed for more than 
Christmas 

This expectation that tomorrow can endure. 


Emma Lou Thayne 
Reprinted from Utah Holiday, 
December, 1972 


Christmas 1999 


The beautiful Christmas season 
Invites to pay it heed. 
Whatever was tradition 
Let’s live in thought if not in deed. 
Starlight will glitter in our eyes. 
Melodious carols fill the air. 
Our kindly deeds will lift sad hearts, 
Spread good will everywhere. 
Let’s cancel hurts. It’s time for love, 
For laughter and repose. 

Then we can live the Christmas Spirit 
From year’s beginning to its close. 


Elisabeth S. Gunnell 


Beacon Heights Writers’ Group 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
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How We Came to Be: 
The Beacon Heights Writers’ Group 


by Mary Jean Waddell 


In 1966, I felt frustrated as a 
young new mother that I 
could not seem to do the 
writing I had promised 
myself I would do when I 
majored in English at BYU. I 
confided these desires of my 
heart to my new neighbor, 
Elisabeth Gunnell, and she 
admitted that she, too, 
wanted to do some more 
significant writing than 
letters to the editor and PTA 
bulletins. 


We decided that what we 
needed was a support group. We 
noticed Evelyn Peterson’s humor- 
ous poetry in the Sunday Deseret 
News, and I called her and found 
that she was eager to join us. We 
soon found other neighbors and 
friends who admitted they also 
wanted to write, and we enthusias- 
tically began. 


We formally organized The Beacon 
Heights Writers’ Group in 1970. In 
1973, we asked Caroline Eyring 
Miner, our neighbor and friend, a 
published author and “Poet of the 
Year” in Utah, if she would like to 
join us as a teacher and mentor 
when she retired from teaching 
creative writing. She accepted our 
invitation and immediately began 
to select some of our writing to 
print in a Christmas booklet. Thus 
began a special annual tradition. 


Our group changed from meeting 
at night to the third Thursday 
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Seated: Caroline Palmer, Winnifred Jardine, Elisabeth 
Gunnell, Gloria Backman, Sandy Tanner 

Standing: Eileen McKean, Dorothy Pace, Ruth Dickson, 
Helen Taylor, Dorothy Andersen, Barbara McKean Smoot, 
Mary Jean Waddell 


morning each month, but we have 
never failed to meet for lessons 
and assignments ever since. Some 
of our original members have died 
and other friends have been in- 
vited to join, but the commitment 
to write remains the same. Wanda 
Badger and Ruth Dickson have 
published clever articles regularly 
and Winnifred Jardine has been a 
professional writer for years, but 
all writing assignments are read 
and critiqued monthly. Each 
contribution is valued as members 
share their heart-to-heart inner- 
most feelings and experiences in 
an atmosphere of mutual respect 
and very close friendship. 


Four years ago I wrote a longer 
history of our group, and this was 
the story that everyone loved the 
most: 


Mh . 
I am remembering members who 
are no longer with us. Florence 


Johnson was our president on 
December 6, 1975, when we 
met at her home for a lovely 
Christmas luncheon. I wrote at 
the time that “a feeling of love 
permeated the whole house as 
friends grown close through 
mutual interests and talents 
shared feelings and dreams.’ 
Florence was killed on 
December 23 in a car accident, 
soon after that luncheon. I 
always think of her in 
December, but this year I 
remembered something 
related to her death that was 
very special to me. I'll never forget 
that someone in her family called 
me personally to tell me about the 
accident before I read it in the 
paper because my name was on 
our list next to her phone.” 


It is easy to see why The Beacon 
Heights Writers’ Group has 
continued to be one of the big 
commitments in my life. Even 
when I worked as a technical 
writer for thirteen years, I tried to 
take off time to attend our 
meetings whenever I could. It has 
had a far greater impact on my 
life—and my writing —than I could 
ever have imagined thirty-five 
years ago. Ruth Dickson recently 
finished typing up Elisabeth 
Gunnell’s years of writing to give 
us a marvelous complete story of 
her life. Elisabeth — now ninety —is 
also glad we followed through 
with our dream. # 
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One Czech Christmas 


It was Friday, December 21, 1990, 
the shortest day of the year. Heavy 
snow had fallen throughout the 
night and an occasional flake still 
drifted softly from above. As we 
traveled, even in the gloom of an 
overcast German sky, we saw the 
beauty of the forests and small 
villages nestled here and there in 
the snowy landscape. Prominent in 
each town was a church steeple, 
and one after another these charm- 
ing villages treated our eyes to 
true-life Christmas card scenes. 


Although the Wall had come 
down, my husband and I were 
venturing into unknown territory 
for us— Eastern Germany and on 
into Prague, Czechoslovakia. We 
were on an errand from the 
Europe Area Presidency Office of 
the Church in Frankfurt, Germany, 
where my husband was serving as 
executive secretary, and our station 
wagon was loaded with supplies 
for President and Sister Winder of 
the Czechoslovakia Prague 
Mission. Because of the unusually 
heavy snow that year, we carried 
four snow tires for the Winders 
along with computer equip- 
ment and other special 

items not available in 
Czechoslovakia—red ribbon, 
Christmas lights, brownie 
pans, parmesan cheese, cans Of imp. 
tomato soup, and camera film. | 


Just before reaching the border 
and passing through the for- 
mer East German village of 
Furth, we found that the libera- } 
tion of these people, only the 
year before, had brought life to 
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by Wanda West Badger 


the town. It was bristling with 
activity — people on the streets, 
shopping; stores with lights aglow. 


We had been advised by President 
Winder to cross the border at Chad 
rather than take the shorter route 
through Waldthorn because the 
Chad crossing was supposedly 
faster. But at Chad, it took an hour 
and a half to get through the 
border. We first had to relinquish 
our passports to a stiff German 
guard; then patiently await the 
“OK” from the Czech guard. 
Wrapped gifts and a decorated, 
frosted loaf of Christmas bread, 
perched on top of the things we 
were carrying, convinced the 
guards that we were on a peaceful 
mission. Finally, we were let 
through the barricade and drove 
onto a dark, narrow, snow-packed 
road with one small battered road 
sign that directed us to “Praha.” 


Leaving economically sound and 
brightly lit Germany, the starkness 
of Czechoslovakia pierced through 
us. Although it was only 6 P.M. as 
we drove through the villages, 


they seemed deserted. No cars 
were in sight, neither parked nor 
traveling the side roads. No peo- 
ple. No usual signs of life. Only a 
few dimly lit bulbs, hanging from 
cords, were seen burning here and 
there in a window. The gray build- 
ings were shabby and worn and 
bordered right onto the main road 
that we were traveling. However, 
in several of the village town 
squares, sparse Christmas trees, 
some adorned with a handful of 
colored lights, heralded Christmas. 
We wondered what sacrifices had 
been made to put them there. 


The Winders were delighted with 
the supplies and treats. We were 
thrilled to see them and to be taken 
on a guided walking tour of the 
beautiful old town, cathedrals, and 
gorgeous ancient buildings. We 
strolled across the famous Charles 
Bridge. We tasted Czech waffles 
with whipped cream and chocolate 
sauce. We traveled on the under- 
ground train, reaching it by a 
modern descending ten-story 
escalator. We saw stands with 
large tanks of carp being sold 
through the town, carp being 

® the traditional main dish for 
Christmas dinner. The mis- 
sionaries we met at the 
Winders’ had all been invited 
to members’ homes for 

24 Christmas and were hoping 
they wouldn't be served carp, 
knowing very well that is 
what they would get. Truly, 


mee though, they were apprecia- 


fm tive of whatever they were 
mM served. Food and supplies 
continued on p. 28 
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My wonderful, talented mother 
literally sewed me into my 
Christmases. 


My earliest Yuletide memory is of 
a soft white flannel cape and hood 
(a bunting, she called it) piped by 
hand with pink satin ribbon for a 
baby doll I had gotten from Santa 
the Christmas before. In those 
days, I didn’t often get a new doll, 
but I did get beautifully made doll 
clothes. You see, my mother was a 
seamstress of rare quality and, 
being her only daughter, I was the 
beneficiary. 


I can see her nimble fingers now, 
an extension of her rather large, 
bony hands that my father said 
bothered him when they were 
first married but that he came to 
love and respect for all the good 
and creative things those hands 
did for others. 


One Christmas, Mother made me 
two pairs of pajamas with neck 
and sleeves edged with three rows 
of delicate lacy fagoting on braid. 
For Grandfather Cannon’s annual 
birthday party shortly after 
Christmas (he had long since 
passed on, but his very large 
family continued to honor him), 
she created a dress of black velvet 
and red plaid taffeta, finishing it 
by hand as she lay, unwell, on the 
couch. One year, in preparation 
for my birthday shortly before 
Christmas, she blindfolded me and 
put gloves on my hands so I could 
not feel the blue velveteen of a 
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Red Velvet 


by Winnifred Cannon Jardine 


dress as we tried it on. 


Memorable are the formals made 
for my college days. The first was a 
black taffeta formal with a 
gathered skirt and fitted bodice, a 
Venetian lace collar delicately 
shaped around the scooped neck. 


It was copied from an expensive 
$25 dress tried on while we were > 
visiting in Salt Lake at Clara M. 
Clawson’s shop in the Eagle Gate 
Apartments building. 


Another was a white formal with 
gathered bodice and long circular 
skirt with embroidered flowers 
appliqued on the underside to 
show through delicately. The first 
time I wore it, my date stood by 
patiently as the chaperones at the 
dance examined her exquisite 
handwork. 


But her gift one Christmas was the 


crown of all her efforts—a 
gorgeous floor-length heavy, deep, 
red velvet evening cape with an 
attached hood, lined with eggshell 
satin. In the lining of the cape was 
a dainty gathered pocket for 
lipstick and kerchief, and hanging 
from the inside shoulders by elas- 
tic cords were two satin-lined vel- 
vet mittens to match. My brothers 
were part of the conspiracy, sig- 
nalling Mother whenever I came 
near, picking up scraps of velvet or 
hiding any other evidence. It was a 
total surprise. And I was thrilled. 


I kept the cape carefully until the 
early years of my marriage when 
finances were tight and there was 
no money for a holiday outfit. So I 
talked with a friend about her 
making it over into a short-length 
coat. I picked the cape apart, cry- 
ing as I felt myself cutting away 
precious memories, and gave my 
seamstress the pieces. She did the 
best she could, but it was a coat I 
rarely wore and finally gave away. 


Was I appreciative enough when I 
got the cape? Did my mother ever 
know how grateful I was? I proba- 
bly didn’t know myself until these 
later years. I wish with all my. 
heart I had kept that cape to give 
to my only daughter and then for 
her to give to her only daughter, so 
they, too, could know the love my 
mother had for me and, through 
me, for them. 


Even thinking about it now makes 
me cry. #% 
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When I was seven, my parents 
took me to the Peterson Mercantile 
Store in Scipio to buy a pair of 
shoes before Christmas. I was 
lifted up onto the wooden counter 
to be fitted and, as I sat there, 

I spied a pair of black patent 
leather pumps with a bow trim. 

I was hooked. After I saw them, 
no sandal or strap-on could 
interest me. 


They were not at all what my 
folks, in their modest circum- 
stances, had planned to buy for 
me, and they were snug over my 
tan cotton stockings. Mr. Peterson 
could not find another pair in a 
larger size. Thick-soled browns in 
the larger size were brought out. 
They had flower cut-outs on the 
front and straps to hold them 
straight on my foot. 


Each Christmas, Santa Claus gives 
the members of our family three 
things: “something you want,” 
“something you need,” and “a 
surprise.” He determines what 
each person wants by requiring a 
letter to be delivered to the mom 
of the family with the deadline of 
midnight of Thanksgiving Day. 
Those who meet the deadline get 
a secret surprise. No one knows 
what the surprise will be; this 
year it was money to do their 
holiday shopping. 
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Another style had two straps. They 
were sturdy and would serve me 
for a year or so as my foot grew. 


“Walk along the counter and see 
how good they feel,” said Mr. 
Peterson in his Swedish accent. 


“They're too stiff,” I said. 


“They will loosen up when you 
wear them,” said my mother. 


I put the black pumps on again 
and could see that there was not 
much room to grow. I saw my 
mother’s concern about the size 
and sensed my dad’s thoughts 
about having to buy another pair 
again soon. But I also saw his 
adoring blue eyes looking into 
mine, and I sensed he could not 
refuse me this indulgence. 


Tradition 
by Ruth Dickson 


This required letter to Santa was 
easier before e-mail. This year, our 
children either didn’t make the 
deadline or their parents can’t 
retrieve their messages from the 
computer. 


The “something you want” letters 
usually list small economical items 
like socks, a book, a magazine 
subscription, CDs, tennis balls, a 
tie, or, often, “peace on earth,” or 
“another wonderful year in this 
family,” or—when our youngest 


Ultimately, we bought the dainty- 
soled black slippers, and I wore 
them to the Christmas “little 
dance” —a dance for children that 
is part of Scipio’s culture. After a 
few furious rounds of the 
Charleston, my feet were burning 
but, secure in the conviction I had 
the prettiest shoes there, I had a 
good time. 


I crammed my feet into my black 
pumps for as many months as | 
could bear the pinching, hoping I 
had justified the purchase and the 
sacrifice of my father’s better 
judgment before they were 
discarded. 


Years later, the podiatrist, 
analyzing my foot problems, said, 
“Bunions are often caused by 
wearing poorly-fitted pumps.” *& 


was seven— “no banana in my 
stocking; it takes up all the room.” 


The mom of the family compiles 
the lists for the family newsletter 
so everyone has an idea for 
shopping lists. 


“Something you need” is entirely 
up to Santa. Like the song — 
”Choose for me, dear Santa, what 
you think is right.” These gifts are 
usually practical — educational 
continued on p. 21 
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Fruitcake Memories 


My first experience with this rich 
cake was in December 1933, when 
I was a nurse in Cache Valley 
Hospital in Logan, Utah. The 
nurses invited me to cut the first 
slice. The cake had been baked ina 
ringmold and resembled a wreath. 
Happily, I obliged and cut a good- 
sized piece of cake. As with one 
voice, all the nurses informed me 
of “the fruitcake serving law”: 


Keep me chilled, then cut me thinly 
To serve to those you love withinly. 


This became my own fruitcake 
serving motto. 


In the late ‘30s, the Depression 
years, McCall’s magazine printed a 
substitute fruitcake recipe. It was 
called “Husband’s Cake,” or “The 
Poor Man’s Fruitcake.” It was 
made with tomato soup, raisins, 
and currants. For years I made this 
cake, not only for our own family 
but also for some dear friends of 
ours. The cake was covered with 
cream cheese icing and red and 
green decorations, presenting a 
bold, festive front. 


We always delivered the cake 
Christmas Eve, except for one 
time. On that Christmas Day, I 
discovered that someone, who 
shall remain nameless, had cut a 
very thin slice from the cake. What 
to do? The Christmas note that 
went with this ill-fated cake had a 
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by Elisabeth S. Gunnell 


P.S.: “This cake is like the soap, 
which is touted as being 99.99% 
pure.” It became the standard 
Christmas joke each time we 


visited that family with another 
Christmas “Husband’s Cake.” 


My third fruitcake memory 
replayed itself each time Cliff, our 
good neighbor, and I wished each 
other a very merry Christmas. 
After Luther, my husband, died in 
December 1978, Cliff would shovel 
the snow for me. After each time 
he shoveled, he would say, “Mrs. 
Gunnell, if you had a double car 
garage, I wouldn't do it.” 


What could I do for this good 
neighbor? 


I baked him a fruitcake from my 
number three fruitcake recipe. He 
called and said, “Mrs. Gunnell, 
this is no rinky dinky fruitcake; 


Linda Hoffman Kimball 


this has good stuff in it.” And then 
he would give me a two-pound 
box of See’s candy. 


This exchange went on for years: 
snow removal, fruit cake, and two- 
pound boxes of See’s candy, 
always with the same greeting: “If 
you had a double car garage, | 
wouldn't do it” or “This is no 
rinky dinky fruitcake. This has 
good stuff in it.” Cliff was ninety- 
two years old when it stopped. I 
never could even the score with 
this wonderful man, friend, and 
neighbor. 


Just because some uninformed 
news reporters give fruitcake a bad 
name doesn’t mean the populace 
has to follow suit and laugh it off 
the Christmas list. To me, fruitcake 
and Christmas belong together as 
an old cherished tradition. * 
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“T keep telling you—we don’t have 
gift certificates at the Deseret 


{7 


Industries! 


“But couldn’t you just ask the 
manager to make one for us? Just 
this once? Our father is the original 
pack rat, and the D. I. is his 
favorite store. There is nothing he 
would enjoy more for Christmas 
than picking out his own junk—I 
mean, his own collection.” 


A few minutes later, the clerk 
reappeared with a hand-written 
note, OK-ing the transaction. It 
was a gift certificate to the D. I. — 
the first ever. 


Christmas morning was fun—this 
year, even more than usual. The 
father was surprised and delighted 
with the gift certificate and 
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D. I. Dilemma 


by Ruth Dickson 
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Tradition continued from page 19 


toys, warm underwear, flannel 
pajamas, or tickets to a lecture. 
One year one son opened his gift 
and said, “Look what I got. And I 
didn’t even know I wanted it.” 


The “surprise” can be anything as 
long as it is outrageous, 
unexpected, and completely 
shocking. For our oldest son this 
year, it will be the weaver’s loom 
built for him by his father to fulfil 
a required project in fourth grade. 
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The unfinished hot pad is still on 
the loom, waiting to be completed 
for his mother’s 1971 homemade 
Christmas gift. This year, my 
husband will get a very large box 
containing several of his favorite 
kinds of potato chips, something 
his wife never buys because chips 
are not in a required food group. 
One year, the mom bought the 
electric mixer she had wanted and 
put “from Santa” on the card, 
which brought a puzzled 


planned to head for the nearest 
Deseret Industries first thing the 
next morning. 


After a two-hour shopping spree, 
he returned triumphantly, carrying 
a ceramic parrot. He gleefully told 
his wife, “Look! Look what I’ve 
got—a china parrot that exactly 
matches the one you have. Now 
you can put one on each side of 
the mantle. It will be a pair and 
look terrific.” 


“I don’t have a china parrot.” 


“What do you mean?” he asked. 
“Where is the parrot that was on 
the mantle. What did you do 
with it?” 


And I’m sure you can guess the 
rest. % 


expression from her husband. But 
no more so than when her 
husband's “surprise” gift was a 
new nightgown for her. 


One year the “surprise” was 
calendars for each person, 
featuring different photos of them 
for each month. This furnished the 
entertainment for the evening. 


However you do it, have yourself 
a merry one. *% 
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Few of us would deny the 

singular comfort of a blanket or a 
quilt. Perhaps this common under- 
standing is gained as toddlers, 
when we formed a security bond 
with our blankets. The concept 
also has adult overtones. My 
daughter brought me a lovely gift 
from Europe—a down quilt. My 
vigorous pioneer grandfather, who 
tamed the desert and managed 
great herds of sheep, made quilts, 
piecing together blocks from worn- 
out clothing. Women have long 
expressed artistic and needlework 
skills in exquisite quilt designs. A 
friend of mine creates quilts that 
are displayed internationally 

in museums. 


Recently, when the Church 
requested quilts for its 
humanitarian effort in Bosnia, the 
response was overwhelming. Like 
other ward Relief Societies, mine 
was quick to respond and invited 
us to gather together to tie quilts 
for Bosnia. That designated 
morning, however, I was obliged 
to be elsewhere. As soon as I was 
free, I hurried to the quilt tie. Alas, 
I was too late. No one was home. 


I sensed a loss. I needed to tie a 
quilt for Bosnia. So, I would tie one 
myself. Although I am adept at 
some handiwork skills, I cannot — 
or will not—do quilting. But I can 
tie a square knot, thanks to a long 
association with the Boy Scout 
program. 


I purchased the needed materials 
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Our Quilt 


by Barbara McKean Smoot 
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from the fabric store: the batting 
and long needles with large eyes. I 
chose a fabric in dark red, blue, 
and ivory. It had a geometric 
design, an arrangement that in- 
cluded hearts. This would provide 
the pattern for placing the ties. 


Oh, dear. I may need a quilting 
frame. After many phone calls, a 
willing neighbor delivered one to_ 
my door, assuming I knew what to 
do with it. I didn’t, but I figured it 
out. After extensive trial and error, 
the materials were assembled and 
the potential quilt was suspended 
on the frame. 


Now the fun! I involved each 
member of my family who was 
unable to avoid me. Guy, my 
grandson from France, my three 
granddaughters attending BYU, 
and each member of the three Salt 
Lake families dutifully plied the 
threaded needles I handed them. 


Soon the quilt was completed. I 
basted and then stitched the edges 
on my old sewing machine. The 
finished product was beautiful, 
soft and colorful with its cheerful 
heart pattern. It was folded, ready 
to deliver, when a young grand- 
daughter pointed out a flaw. A 
knot was where it shouldn’t be. 
We fixed it while I wondered why 
she had seen this mistake and I 
hadn't. 


I drove to the Church 
Humanitarian Center with the 
quilt beside me on the front seat. I 
was directed to the loading dock. I 
gathered the quilt in my arms and 
then put it into the arms of a nice 
young woman, who smiled as she 
graciously thanked me. As I 
returned to my car, I experienced a 
rush of feeling, and tears threat- 
ened to rise to my eyes. I felt as 
though I were sending our quilt on 
a mission. I tried to see the quilt’s 
cheery cover as I drove away, but 
it had disappeared. 


Maybe by now our quilt has 
reached its destination. It is 
entirely possible it will be some- 
one’s Christmas gift. It will give 
warmth, and its bright cover, with 
all those hearts and hand-tied | 
knots, will bring a Christmas 
message — one of love, caring, 
giving, even hope. 


I'd like that. * 
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Christmas Came ina Bathtub 


by Wanda West Badger 


“Santa Claus skipped our house!” 
my sisters and I quietly cried to 
each other, not wanting to awaken 
our parents. It was 3 A.M. on 
Christmas morning and, knowing 
our dad and mother didn’t want 
us up so early, we silently tumbled 
out of our beds and tiptoed 
through the house. 


An arc-light in front of our home 
glistened on the snow and cast a 
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dim glow into our living room. 
There was not a toy nor gift to be 


climbed back into our now cold 
beds, heartbroken that Santa had 


seen. This was in the early “30s, but forgotten us. 
even though the Depression hit 


families hard, we had never been 
without gifts at Christmas time. 


At daybreak, hoping it was alla 
bad dream, we again crept out to 
the Christmas tree. Still no 


“Perhaps we need more light,” we _ presents were in sight, but this 


thought and flipped the switches 
one after another, but for some 
strange reason, the lights didn't 


time we noticed a note tied to the 
Christmas tree. It was from Santa 
and read: 


come on. Disappointed, we 
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Dear Children, 


Your parents were tired and wanted to sleep, 
so I took the light fuse from its socket. 

When morning comes, to get the lights back on, 
find the fuse in daddy's robe pocket. 

I truly did NOT forget you, dear children, 

on this merry Christmas day. 

I left your gifts piled in the bathtub. 

Ho! Ho! Happy Christmas! And away! 


Love, Santa 
Screaming with delight, we rushed to the 
bathroom and found the tub brimming 


over with gifts. % 


Reprinted from the Christmas 1992 issue of Cycles, 
Vol. 10, No. 4. 
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A Most Memorable Christmas 


After getting an accounting 
degree and a law degree 
from the University of Utah, 
my husband was offered a 
fellowship at New York 
University. We took the 
train with our one-year-old 
baby girl and, after a couple 
of days, found ourselves in 
the gigantic Grand Central 
Station. I remember my hus- 
band standing in the middle 
of that immense place and 
mumbling, “What was I 
thinking of to bring my little 
family here!” I had never 
seen him that humbled. He 
had never been east of Salt 
Lake City. 


We soon located our living 
quarters in Greenwich 
Village on the eighth floor 
in a room large enough for 
twin beds to be pulled out 
of a closet, a small round 
table with two chairs in one 
corner, a small bathroom, 
and a kitchen remodeled 
from a walk-in closet. In the 
kitchen was a small oven 
perched atop a small refrigerator 
and a hot plate on the drain of the 
sink. A student moving out had 
sold us a small portable washer- 
wringer that barely fit into the 
room, but it helped — especially 
washing diapers. 


In December, as we were strolling 
by a Christmas tree store, we 
found the tip of a tree that had 
broken off a larger one and was in 
the gutter. My husband negotiated 
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with the store proprietor, and we 
went merrily home with our fifty- 
cent treasure. We were content to 
have the pine fragrance in our 
room even though we knew we 
had no ornaments. We placed it on 
top of the footlocker we were 
using, tipped on end, as a closet 
for our baby’s clothes. 


Once a month, my husband took 
time out of his day and night 
studying to stay with the baby so I 


could go visiting teaching. 
He could study while she 
took her nap in her little 
crib, which was the only 
other piece of furniture in 
the room. I left them to 
travel on subway and bus 
to my visiting teaching 
destinations, which took 
several hours. 


Upon my return that 
December, I opened the 
door of our little 
apartment and was 
greeted by the sight of our 
miniature Christmas tree 
decorated with every ear- 
ring, necklace, and pin | 
owned —in perfect 
proportion to the tree. I was 
particularly surprised 
because my husband con- 
centrates so fully on what- 
ever he is reading, I had 
never known him to be 
distracted and was amazed 
to realize that he would 
even think to do sucha 
creative thing. The spirit of 
Christmas and the scent 

of pine, no matter how tiny the 
source, can do magical things to 
people. 


Though I don’t remember that we 
had even enough money to buy 
each other anything, I do 
remember one toy for our baby, 
sent by grandparents, and a great 
deal of love filling that one meager 
little room that Christmas, and | 
felt very close to that first humble 
nativity with its precious baby. * 
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Making Christmas Memories 


by Barbara McKean Smoot 


Christmas is for making and stor- 
ing memories. Consequently, each 
year just before Christmas Day, I 
have a Grandchildren’s Party, — 
geared towards the three- to 
seven-year-olds. We play games, 
sing songs, make crafts, watch 
videos, eat macaroni and cheese 
and the cookies they’ve made. For 
this festive occasion, I decorate a 
tree in the family room with 
wooden figures of children and 
children’s toys. The little drummer 
boy’s arms and legs can move, and 
some of the lights have M & M 
reflectors. The children finish the 
tree trimming, placing on it the 
final eighteen ornaments, each 
decorated with the name of a 
grandchild. 


Why all this fuss? I am making 
memories — at least that’s what I 
have in mind. I want these 
children of my children to remem- 
ber Christmas because I certainly 
remember Christmas when I was 
their age. 


No, my grandmother didn’t 
decorate and cook for me. She and 
the grownups in the family were 
involved in their own holiday 
concerns. But I was totally happy 
with my own hopes and plans, 
counting the days, saving my 
nickels for that Saturday when my 
brothers would take me to Kress’s 
to do my shopping. It was the 
Depression, but I didn’t know it. I 
was happy, secure, loved. 


My two older brothers and I slept 
on a sleeping porch, an unheated 
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extension of our home. Each 
morning in winter, as | lay in bed 
beneath the warm, heavy quilts, I 
would look with wonder and 
delight at the hoary patterns of 
fern and starburst on the large 
window panes, marvelling at Jack 
Frost's artistry. One Christmas, my 
inventive brother Tom, three and 
one-half years older than I, erected 
a Christmas tree between our beds. 
It was old, cast-off, and artificial. 
He’d somehow repaired a string of 
Christmas lights, also cast-off, and, 
coaxing them to the brightness of 
their former days, he entwined 
them among the tattered branches. 
When we'd said our prayers in the 
cold, jumped into the cold beds, 
turned off the overhead light, the 
magic moment would come. Tom 
would screw in the one loose bulb 
so they would all come on, and 
then I would lie looking at this 
enchanted Christmas creation — 


with gleaming orbs of yellow, 
green, blue, and red—that would 
be reflected in the glory of the 
frosty panes. 


I was awed by Tom’s proficiency. 
His only investment in this breath- 
taking display had been his own 
Christmas enthusiasm and the 
vision of what he could do with 
the worn out and cast off. Perhaps 
the admiration of a little sister 
added to his satisfaction. Imagine 
how lucky we were to have our 
own private Christmas tree to shed 
glorious light over our exciting 
Christmas world. 


Did Tom have exclusive rights to 
the making of a happy Christmas 
memory with his tattered tree 
and uncertain lights in a frigid 
bedroom? Will that little drummer 
boy, whose arms and legs move 
back and forth as he plays his 
drum, and those M & M lights 
inspire the kind of Christmas 
delight I felt sixty-five years ago? 
Perhaps Tom and I were just 
extra lucky; perhaps the circum- 
stances were Just right; perhaps 
the stars were in the precise 
alignment to produce this unique 
childhood memory. 


It may be that in spite of the surfeit 
of Christmas “things,” regardless 
of the material support from Mom, 
Dad, and Grandma, such precious 
Christmas rememberings will 
elude my grandchildren. 


But, then, I could be wrong. *% 
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The Christmas I Remember Best 


The Christmas I remember best 
was in 1992, when my sister 
Elisabeth and her husband of six 
months traveled from Provo to my 
parents’ home in Massachusetts to 
celebrate their first holiday season 
together with our family. We were 
all excited to introduce Ben to our 
many New England Christmas 
traditions: attending the Christmas 
Revels concert at Sanders Theater, 
baking our traditional family 
recipes of Christmas foods, and 
our annual caroling party for 
friends and family. My youngest 
brother Jonnie, who was our 
Christmas Eve baby, was sick with 
the flu and unable to attend many 
of the events of Christmas week. 
An eleven-year-old with an 
extreme case of pre-adolescence, 
Jonnie was perfectly happy to miss 
the concerts, parties, and family 
gatherings as long as birthday pre- 
sents arrived promptly on the 24th. 


Early in his stay as our guest of 
honor, Ben contracted Jonnie’s 
unpleasant illness. We had hoped 
to give him a wonderful holiday 
celebration away from his family’s 
home in Phoenix. Instead of being 
able to participate in the merry- 
making, he huddled himself up in 
a blanket, trying to fight off chills, 
as his wife, whose cheeks were 
pink with health, attempted to 
comfort him. He claimed it was the 
first time he had been violently ill 
since childhood. 


By Christmas Eve, seven of the 
eight members of my family were 


sick with fever, chills, diarrhea, 
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and vomiting. The mere thought 
of Christmas puddings and fudge 
was totally nauseating. Singing 
was out of the question for fear 
that something more unpleasant 
than a sour note would issue forth. 
We each kept to ourselves, moan- 
ing in our beds, covered in 
blankets as Elisabeth, the one 
healthy member, tried to attend to 
our needs. 


I remember lying in bed with my 
teeth chattering, willing myself to 
get up and make yet another trip 
to the bathroom. Unable to keep 
any food in my system, Christmas 
goodies or otherwise, I was weak 
and trembling as I stepped out of 
my bed. Both bathrooms on the 
second floor were occupied, so | 
trudged up to the third floor, hop- 
ing to find that bathroom empty. 


As | left the bathroom, my ears 
began ringing and the hallway 
started to black out as I tried to 
make it the few feet to my brother 
David’s bedroom to lie down. I . 
didn’t make it. I came to, only to 
find that I had fainted and col- 
lapsed on a pile of video games 
and other items that my dear 
sibling had left on the floor. Weak 
from dehydration, I pulled myself 
onto a nearby sofa and called out 
in a whisper, “Mom! Mom!” But, 
of course, not a soul could hear me 
because they were either one or 
two flights down. 


I lay there for what must have 
been an hour, trying to regain 
enough strength to climb back 


down the stairs. Finally, I made it 
all the way to the first floor to find 
my family huddled in a circle of 
quilts in front of the Christmas 
tree, sharing their misery. 


“You guys,” I whined, “T just 
fainted!” 


They all burst into laughter at my 
pathetic display, and I soon joined 
them. We were the saddest bunch 
of holiday revelers ever. Sick as we 
were, we were able to laugh at 
ourselves and our ludicrous 
situation. We spent the rest of the 
evening sharing stories and 
enjoying each other’s lackluster 
company, which ended up being 
as fun—if not more so—than going 
to our usual Christmas Eve party 
at the Arditos or the midnight 
carol service at Old North Church. 


The next morning, we all seemed 
to be feeling better. We didn’t tack- 
le our Christmas gifts and treats 
with the usual zeal, but we were at 
least able to sit up and open pre- 
sents together. When we finally 
finished, my sister Elisabeth, who 
was still annoyingly healthy, 
proclaimed, “But wait! There is 
one more present . . . but it won't 
be here until July!” 


“What is it—some kind of back- 
order from a catalog?” Jonnie 
queried. The realization of what 
she meant hit us older folk a little 
more quickly. My older brother 
David shook his head in bewilder- 
ment: 


continued on p. 27 
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The Gift 


by Emma Lou Thayne 


Jan Cook and her husband 
were for three years in Africa, 
in “deepest Africa, where The 
Gods Must Be Crazy was 
filmed,” as she characterizes 
it. His work had taken them 
and their three small children 
there, and any Church meet- 
ings they attended were in 
their own living room with 
only themselves as partici- 
pants. By their third 
Christmas, Jan was very 
homesick. She confessed this 
to a good friend, a Mennonite. 
Jan told her how she missed 
her own people, their tradi- 
tions, even snow. Her friend sym- 
pathized and invited her to go 
with her in a month to the 
Christmas services being held in 
the only Protestant church in the 
area, saying that there would be a 
reunion there of all the Mennonite 
missionaries on the continent. 


the front of the small chapel. It felt 
good, being in a church on 
Christmas again. The minister gave 
a valuable sermon on Christ; the 
congregation sang familiar carols 
with great vitality. Then, at the 
very end of the meeting, a choir of 
Mennonite missionaries from all 
over Africa rose from their benches 
and made their way to stand just 
in front of Jan and her family. 
Without a word, they began 


It took some talking for Jan to 
persuade her husband, but there 
they were being swept genially to 


Best Christmas continued from page 26 


“T can’t believe it!” My little sister 
Annie giggled with glee, and my 
parents looked at each other ina 
puzzled way and exclaimed, “But, 
Elisabeth, we’re too young to be 
grandparents!” And I sat back and 
marveled that my sister, one of my 
closest friends and confidantes, 
Was pregnant even now as she sat 
right next to me. 


My Dad got up and made some 


Jackson James Buetler 
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singing. Without a leader, 
without music, without text, 
they sang, “Come, Come Ye 
Saints.” Every verse. 


Disbelieving, totally taken by 
surprise, Jan and her husband 
drenched the fronts of their 
Sunday best with being car- 
ried home on Christmas. 
When they finished, Jan’s 
friend said simply, “For you. 
Our gift.” 


Jan’s Mennonite friend had 
sent to Salt Lake City for the 
music to the hymn that she 
knew Jan loved, had had it dupli- 
cated and distributed to every 
Mennonite missionary in Africa. 
They in turn had learned it very 
carefully to bring the spirit of 
Christ to their own reunion, where 
foreigners to their faith would be 
waiting to hear. * 


Reprinted from the Fall 1986 (Vol. 13, 
No. 1) issue of Exponent II. 


rice pudding to quell her 
pregnancy craving. How fitting 
that it was she who had been 
spared the horrible Christmas flu 
that had ravaged our family and 
put a damper on our reveling — for 
a time. For our celebration of 
Christmas in 1992 was extended 
way into the next year, when 
Elisabeth delivered our belated 
Christmas gift in July as 
promised. % 
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Bow to the World 


“Deck the halls,” they practiced in 
the back seat, Lily’s tiny but clear 
voice filling the Volvo, my Jennifer 
a half-beat behind. I pulled over to 
the curb. The rest of the Merry 
Misses and their designated 
drivers hadn't yet arrived. Never 
on time, always relaxed. It was I 
who was anxious that June would 
be sitting there in her wheelchair, 
disappointed, waiting. 


“Jolly Old St. Nicholas,” sang Lily 
and Jennifer, huddled over the 
songbook. A van slowed down, 
sped up. “Rudolph the red-nosed 
reindeer .. .” The street was 
empty. “Hark the herald angels 


by Karen Rosenbaum 


sing,” they sang. “Dashing through 
the snow... 


At last. LaBette with Joanna and 
Barb and Tammy. And creeping 
behind, Jane’s stationwagon with 
the Keller twins and Yolanda. Lily 
and Jennifer exploded out the back 
doors and merged into a squealing 
mass with the other children. 


They gasped when they flocked 
into June’s living room. Her tree 
reached the ceiling, and a little 
train circled the base. June, frail, 
faded except for her bright red lip- 
stick, sat erect in her wheelchair, 
and welcomed them with 


Czech Christmas continued from page 17 


were scarce. On Sister 
Winder’s shopping day, 
only so many customers 
were allowed in a store at 
one time, so the line formed ! 
on the outside. When a 
shopper left the store, her 
cart was given to the next in 
line. This process was 
repeated at the meat store, 
the bakery, the fruit and 
vegetable market, and so forth. 


Tears came to our eyes when we 
walked through the immense 
Wenceslaus Square. At the 
Communist takeover years before, 
when the Russians had driven 
their tanks through this beautiful 
place, it was said that “Prague was 
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Buying carp for Christmas dinner at the fish market 


shamed.” Recently, when the 
Communists left, it was joyously 
stated that “Spring had again 
returned to Prague.” 


Driving back to our home in 
Germany, past the gray, colorless 


garbled words. The children had 
been told about strokes. 


“Let’s do ‘Silent Night’ first,” 
chirped LaBette, and the children 
squawked, “All is calm,” Lily’s 
tiny true voice buried beneath the 
others’. “Hark the herald,” they 
screeched. “Jingle Bells” bounced 
discordantly from the raftered 
ceiling, and I watched June’s 
companion lady shudder beside 
the door. 


But June wept, and her lipstick 
smeared, and she mouthed, 
“Beautiful.” & 


villages of a Czech win- 
ter —villages not so often 
adorned with church 
steeples as in Germany but 
rather displaying a multi- 
tude of chimneys releasing 
(fa wisps of black smoke that 
“© reached for the sky —we 

| felt a bittersweet joy. Our 
hearts ached when we 
thought of the oppression 
and deprivation these people had 
suffered for so many years. 


But this Christmas they were free 
once again. The peace and joy 

of the Savior’s birth could now 
be celebrated openly. It was a 
beginning! * 
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AA Single Candle 


During the first of many 
Christmases away from family, I 
worked as a missionary in a small 
town in northern France that had 
two cathedrals and a moat dating 
back to the Middle Ages. Clouds 
covered the sun most of that 
winter. The sky was dark even in 
the daytime, and I was always, 
always cold. 


The branch met above a shop 
specializing in funeral art. Several 
families had jobs and cars, but they 
all lived miles away in the 
countryside. Many members of 
our congregation lived in tall 
cement housing projects, where the 
tiny rooms were shoved so tightly 
together that they constantly heard 
every noise and smelled every 
odor of the dozens of people living 
in the building. 


In the course of each week, we 
would visit our investigators and 
friends from church to teach and 
read with them. We saw teenage 
girls whose families had smuggled 
them out of communist countries 
as babies in boats at night, not 
knowing whether they were 
drifting towards freedom or death. 
We visited a grandmother whose 
now-dead husband had beaten her 
so badly that her back and legs 
were permanently twisted. In some 
homes, screaming from adjacent 
apartments often echoed through 
the concrete hallways. Our friends 
in town had all lost something 
significant: their teeth, their 
hearing, the use of their arms, 
their homelands. Most were 
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unemployed and lacked the skills 
or health even to hope for a 
decent job. 


We would sit with our friends, 
talking and reading as the shad- 
OWS grew against the gray walls 
until we could no longer see the 
words on the page and our hosts 
became only silhouettes against 
darkened windows. Light in the 
evening was a luxury they couldn't 
afford. 


Two days before Christmas, it was 
almost dark as we stood outside 
with a friend, waiting for her 
daughter to return from school. 
The sun hung low and red. “The 
world is dying,” I said aloud, 
watching it sink beneath the earth. 
There were no signs of life in this 
concrete neighborhood except for 
a few tufts of grass peeking out 
from the stretches of mud that sep- 
arated buildings from the road. 
But even if there had been trees or 
bushes or flowers, they would 
have been barren and brown. As 
we returned home, I searched row 
after row of gray buildings for 
signs of Christmas but saw only 
tattered laundry, freezing on 
several balconies. 


I had lived in a foreign country 
before, but it was the first time I 
couldn’t go home for Christmas. I 
wanted lights in the center of 
town, a giant tree surrounded by 
presents, the scent of cinnamon, 
the red stocking I had hung for 
twenty years. 


I wouldn't be receiving presents 
that year. I needed to be able to 
travel light, to shove all my 
belongings into a suitcase, to climb 
on a train and never return— 
because my companion and | 
wouldn't be staying. We lived day 
to day, always prepared to leave 
for another place with new people 
to love who would inevitably live 
in tall gray buildings surrounded 
by treeless mud. 


Our single reminder of Christmas 
was a three-foot tree stuck in a pot 
of sand. A friend had found it 
discarded in the road. A single 
strand of pink tinsel decorated its 
sparse branches. “Deck the Halls,” 
my companion sang as she added 
a few worn-out ornaments. “Fa, la, 
la, la,” I answered. 


Despite the lack of holiday spirit in 
town, we wanted to give our 
friends something for Christmas 
that would bring them joy in the 
darkest week of winter. We 
couldn’t save them from the 
screaming noise of people fighting 
on the floors above and below 
them. We couldn’t give them 
hearing or fix their injured bodies 
or restore their lost homelands. We 
couldn’t even give enough 
electricity to keep them from 
sitting night after night in 
darkened apartments. 


But we could take them brownies 
and words. And so we did. We 
made brownies because France, a 
country rich with pastries and 


continued on p. 30 
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A Single Candle continued from page 29 


chocolate, didn’t have them. We 
brought words because that was 
all we had left to offer. We spent 
Christmas Eve day walking 
around that cold little town, 
carrying plastic bags filled 

with sticky, slightly burnt 
brownies. 


At first we worried about 
intruding on our friends’ holi- 
day. But no one we visited 
seemed to be celebrating. 
They gladly welcomed us 
inside their sparse apartments 
and listened intently as we 
read from the Bible, “For unto 
you is born this day in the city 
of David a Savior, which is 
Christ the Lord.” I had never 
felt a greater need for a new 


star and the hope of angels ss 


singing. Some of our friends 
cried as we read, and most of 
them joined us as we sang 
our own glories to God in 
the highest. 


Years later, | understood that I 
wasn’t the reason our friends 
waited by their windows for our 
weekly visits nor why some ran 
down six flights of stairs to greet 
us. They loved us, but even more, 
they needed words of light — 


words that would give them Everlasting light; The hopes and 

strength to fight against the fears of all the years are met in 

darkness in their lives. thee tonight.” “Sleep in heavenly 
peace,” 


We returned home that Christmas 
Eve and piled our blankets on the —_‘ Singing in the dark and cold, I 
didn’t know that at midnight the 
bells from three churches would 
begin to ring with joy as the 
town’s inhabitants journeyed 
N toward Christmas mass. I didn’t 
: know that snow would blanket 
the town during the night, 
erasing the gray and the mud. I 
didn’t know that we would 
awake to sunshine, that friends 
would arrive to drive us to their 
house in the country. I didn’t 
know that we would eat an eight- 
course meal at a giant table 
adorned with evergreen branches 
and candles, that we would smell 
the scent of a six-foot tree strung 
—_———— with lights, that we would watch 
—_—__ children play with opened 
Stephanie Gordon presents, that we would sit by a 


floor near our sad little tree. fire and listen to carols. 

Lighting a candle, we read the 

Christmas story again—this time Waiting on the floor in the dark of 
in English—and sang carols in Christmas Eve, I only knew that 
both languages: “Oh come, oh the flame from a single candle was 
come, thou Dayspring bright. Pour enough to light our way until 

on our souls God’s healing light.” = morning. * 


“Let earthreceiveiner kine, ver 
in thy dark streets shineth, The 


Announcing the 11th Annual 


Helen Candland Stark Essay Contest 


We encourage all our readers to be 
thinking about entering our annual 
Personal Essay Contest. This year’s 
entries, several of which have 
already been published and many 
more of which will appear in these 
pages, were wonderful and repre- 
sented a nice variety of topics and 
styles. 
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The winning essay will be awarded Mail your entries by e-mail to 
$300 and will be published in the ExponentlI@aol.com, or submit 


newspaper, as well as any honor- disks or hard copy entries to Essay 
able mention essays. All other Contest, Exponent I, P.O. Box 128, 
submissions will be passed on to Arlington, MA 02476. E-mail or 
our Readers Committee for write if you have more questions. 
consideration. The deadline for Good luck! % 


submissions is February 1, 2002. 
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Thank you Exponent II Ladies! 


I can’t tell you how your paper 
gives me such a boost of moral 
support. From your articles on 
rape to feelings of women in the 
church and to each other, it always 
makes me ponder, and often cry. 


I am forty-five years young. I 


married twenty-six years ago in the 


Logan temple and am the proud 
mom of three BYU kids. My 
husband works for IBM Germany, 
and we have moved nine different 
times. Because Charley works out 
of our home, | didn’t feel guilty 
saying, “I’ve moved for you nine 
times; now it’s time for you to 
move for me,” reeling in on the 
promise he made to me twenty- 
seven years ago when I dropped 
out of Utah State to get my “PHT” 
(“old-timers” will remember how 


From Our Readers 


we women were actually given a 
“Put Hubby Through” certificate). 


Besides birthing my kids, when I 


got accepted to the Ringling School 


of Art and Design in Sarasota, 
Florida, it was one of the highs of 


my life! I am the only female in the 


Illustration department who is 
“non-traditional” (that’s what they 
call us older folk). 


I’m sharing this with you because 
hopefully it will help you to better 


understand how your Exponent II is 
helping me. I am so grateful for the 


time and effort and feelings shared 
that you ladies offer. This is one of 
the reasons I want to spread your 
erand news around and want to 
give three gift subscriptions. 


Margie Seager-Olsen 
Sarasota, Florida 


Contributors to Exponent II 


Many thanks to those of you who have given donations or gift subscriptions to 
Exponent II. We appreciate your help! Remember donations are tax deductible. 


Donors 

Diana Nervis 
Ganie DeHart 
Alice C. Marsh 
Marion D. Woolf 
Laurel Ulrich 
Barbara Sessioms 
Charlotte England 
Donna Overly 
Cordelia S. Roberts 
Ann Stone 

Aileen H. Clyde 
Cherie Pedersen 
Patricia Lyn Scott 
Judy Mortimer 
Katie Strike 
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Patricia Neeley 
Ruth and Armand Mauss 


Recent Gift Givers 
PJ Jacobsen 

Lynda Avery 

Belle Van Wagenen 
Heather Sundahl 
Andrea Green Aitken 
Nancy Behrens 
Terry Evanson 
Susan Lind 
Marlene Hill 

Emily Clyde-Curtis 
Nancy Dredge 
Heather Sundahl 


Dear Exponent Caretaker, 


Love your work! Perhaps someday 
I will be brave and try my hand, 
head, and heart. 


I was especially taken with Marion 
Bishop’s story in the Summer 2001 
issue. I so wish I would have had 
the courage or whatever it would 
have taken back in 1948 to pursue 
medical school —and, while I try 
not to dwell on it, I still have to 
admit after all these years it haunts 
me more than just a little bit. 


Alice Marsh 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Dear Exponent IJ, 


Just noticed that I have only one 
issue left on my last subscription. 
Eeek! Here’s my check for another 
year’s worth. Sign me up! 


Susan Christensen 
Quincy, California 


CARLES 


Preview 
If you are interested in writing 
about Women and the Inter- 
national Church, the topic of the 
winter issue of Exponent II, please 
contact us by December 15. If you 
would like to address the topic of 
step-parenting and living in 
blended families, please contact 
us by February 1. 


His 


Gift Givers continued 
Carole G. Smith 

Katie Strike 

Heidi Parry 

Laurel Madsen 

Laura Fox 
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Christmas Greetings and Reminiscences 


“A Merrie Christmas and a Happy New 
Year!” to you. These have been house- 
hold words for so many centuries that I 
would not alter or change them for any 
new-fangled version that could be given 
to them. What a fund of life, and health, 
and hilarity have they caused in the 
households of the world as one came 
bounding into the halls of rejoicing 
when it was fashionable to speak the 
feelings of the heart without form or 
preface, and each one was eager to be 
the first to offer the eternal greeting that 


& preceeds the day of universal 


rejoicing. “Peace on earth 
and good will to men” was 
the universal text. What 
unlocking of hearts! What 
beautiful freedom, what rejoic- 
ing, what blessed gatherings 
of dispersed households! “ All 
the family meet at Christmas” 
was the tale all had to tell. Boys 
and girls “broke up” school 
for the Christmas holidays, 
and oh! the joy of going to 
the station in a crowd to 
receive the young brain 
workers who had been 
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away six months; even the porter and 
the dignitaries of the station caught the 
enthusiasm and threw open the doors 
of the cars with a smile of welcome as 
the young travelers rushed forth and 
seemed to enjoy the hugs and kisses of 
brothers and sisters and cousins almost 
as much as the recipients themselves — 
so contagious is happiness! 


Christmas Eve was all fun and frolic, 
every room decorated with “ivy green” 
and the Christmas holly with its beauti- 
ful scarlet berries. From the large bunch 
of evergreens in the centre of the ceiling 
was the mysterious mistletoe bough, 
half sacred, half secular, peeping out as 
if afraid of being seen; but that was for 
the coming ball— no notice was taken 
of that tonight. But there was a table set 
with monster plum cakes, nuts, apples, 
and above all the snap dragons! The 
room now was darkened, and these 
being prepared were ignited, and then 
commenced the grand fun of the 
evening — snatching the burning fruit 
from the smoking dish—and every face 
having a purple and cadaverous hue! 
Then on Christmas morning all were 


Name: 


awakened by a lovely peel of 
merry bells, ushering in this 
most notable day. All rushed 
from their beds and quickly 
descended to the breakfast 
table, where sat father and 

mother ready to receive their 
loved children; every heart was 

light, every face wore a smile of 
happiness and satisfaction. 


And so a week, and often more, was 
passed in an interchange of the “sweet 
amenities of life.” Nor were the sacred 
duties of that time ever omitted; rich 
and poor remembered the holy institu- 
tions of that day, and they enjoyed 
together the temporal and the spiritual. 
Every prison throughout the country 
had its rich Christmas fare spread out 
upon it. Surely the Great Father looked 
on the rejoicing of his earthly family 
and blest the good and pure with an 
especial blessing on that day. 


Hannah T. King 
Woman's Exponent 
15 December 1880 
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